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COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


“That reserve, that surplus, that potential teaching power which lies 
beyond the realm of immediate needs is a tremendous factor in giving a 
teacher confidence, ability, power, and enthusiasm in his work.” 


Accountancy 


This course consists of a series 
of thirty units. Instruction is 
given in the theory of accounts, 
practical accounting, auditing, and 
law as it relates to accountancy. 
The practice work consists of C. 
P. A. and Institute questions and 
problems. All work is to be sub- 
mitted for review and is later 
returned with a report which 
consists of model answers, solu- 
tions and com- 


—J. H. Kutscher. 


Income Tax 


This course is designed to give 
the teacher a working and teach- 
ing knowledge of Income Tax 
Procedure. It deals with a sub- 
ject of the greatest importance. 
No doubt, the tax on the incomes 
of both individuals and corpora- 
tions will be a permanent part of 
our tax system. The rates may 
be changed, but the general prin- 
ciples of the law are not apt to be 
materially al- 





ments. 
The following 
reference texts 


are furnished 
with the course: 4 
Esquerre’s during the week: 


Applied Theory 
of Accounts. 

Montgom- 
ery’s Auditing, 
Theory and 


Dear Mr. Sherwood: 
Let me quote from a letier received 


“The examination of your papers for 
the recent examination discloses that 
you passed the examination and that 
you are now entitled to a C. P. A. 
certificate, which will be forwarded to 
you in due time.” 

Sounds almost too good to be true. 


tered. Our aim 
is to discuss the 
general princi- 
ples of the law 
as well as its 
application, the 
preparation of 
returns and the 
computation of 
taxes. 

The 


January 9, 
1922 


course 


Practice. I feel that credit for my success in this consists of a 
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Regardless of | instruction. present plans are 
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pect to continue 
teaching or 
whether you de- 
sire to take up 





(Signed) C. W. King, 
Hill's Business College, 
Oklahoma City, 
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ommend __ that 
teachers who are 
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Public Account- 
ing as a practice, you will be bene- 
fited by a course of this kind. 

At this date 452 commercial 
teachers are subscribers. 


interested, sub- 
scribe for it at this time, if conven- 
ient. This course was first offered 
December 15, 1921. At this date 
112 teachers are subscribers. 


These courses are offered to teachers at a nominal cost, which is 
intended to cover only the actual cost of material and service. The 
time required to complete the courses is not limited in any way. A 
knowledge of the fundamental principles of bookkeeping is a pre- 
requisite to subscription for either course. 
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“THE BALANCE SHEET” is published 
monthly by the South-Western Publishing 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. It is a magazine for 
commercial teachers and others who are 
interested in commercial education. 


“The Balance Sheet” will be sent, upon 
request, to commercial teachers and school 
officials, who are interested in commercial 
education, without charge. Additional copies 
may be secured for class use at a rate of 10 
cents per copy, or $1.00 per dozen copies. 
All orders for additional copies should be 
placed by the teacher and should reach us 
not later than the Ist of the month, as it 
goes to press on the 5th. Kindly do not 
instruct your students to write for copies. 

We should be advised promptly of a 
change in address. If a reader fails to re- 
ceive his copy of “The Balance Sheet’’ for 
any month, he should notify this office during 
that month, otherwise we may not be able 
to supply a duplicate copy. We are glad to 
furnish duplicate copies as long as our supply 
is not exhausted. Back numbers of the 
following issues are still available, and copies 
will be mailed upon request: 


October ............ 1919 
EE 5 wiv eipndinis xs 1920 
September.......... 1920 
CT oY 1921 
September.......... 1921 
October ............. 1921 
November.......... 1921 
December .......... 1921 


We welcome for publication articles, 
problems, letters, exercises, questions for 
class discussion, announcements, and items 
of interest to commercial teachers in general. 
This is one way in which readers may coop- 
erate in making this publication of the 
greatest value to the teaching profession. All 
communications should be addressed to 

e Balance Sheet, c/o South-Western 
Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


N. E. A. 
to Meet in Chicago 


Feb. 27—Mar. 2 


The Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association and 
afhliated organizations are to meet in annual 
session at Chicago, IIl., February 27 to March 
2. The Department of Superintendence will 
hold most of its meetings in the Auditorium 
Hotel. At least one subject on the program 
for the meeting to be held Monday, February 
27, will be of special interest to commercial 
teachers, the subject being ““The Outlook in 
Education for Commercial Education.” A 
number of other meetings will undoubtedly 
appeal to those interested in commercial 
education. 


Associations affiliated with the"N. E. A. 
and which will hold meetings in conjunction 
with the Department of Superintendence 
include the following: 


The National Society for the Study of 
ucation. 

The National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. 

The National Society of College Teachers 
of Education. 

The National Council of State Depart- 
ments of Education. 

Department of Rural Education. 

City Training School Section. 

Council of Primary Education. 

National Council of Education. 

Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals. 

National Association of Directors of Edu- 
cational Research. 

National Association of High School 
Supervisors and Inspectors. 

Department of Vocational Education. 
International Kindergarten Union. 


Arrangements have been completed for 
an educational and commercial exhibit to be 
located in the Leiter Building at the Corner 
of Congress and State Sts. We will have an 
exhibit of commercial text books in Booth 
No. 161 and those interested in this branch 
of education are invited to call and inspect 
our exhibit. All will be welcome. 
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TEACHERS I WOULD LIKE TO HAVE—AND OTHERS 


by 


. J. H. KUTSCHER* 


HE more I think about the problems of 
I teaching, the more I am convinced that 
the source of all success or failure in the 
handling of these problems lies with the 
teacher. In order that we may better under- 
stand the situation, and before we can deter- 
mine what kind of teachers we would like to 
have, it is necessary for us to analyze our prob- 
lem. Before I can say what kind of teachers 
I would like to have, I must know just what 
it is that they are supposed to accomplish— 
what their task is—the difficulties and limita- 
tions involved. 


The Needs of In the first place, the 
Those Whom teachers whom we shall 
We Teach consider will be teaching 


young people who are 
about to go out into the business world—to 
young people who are at the very portals of 
a larger life;.a life whose activity A ate athe 
depend to an inestimable degree upon the 
training and viewpoint given, the attitude 
and vision inspired by the teacher with whom 
they come in contact. They will be teaching 
young people who must, some few years hence, 
take up the burden of active business leader- 
ship; for if it is not out of the group of young 
ople now in our high schools, getting the 
iberal commercial training that the high 
schools of today offer, who shall become the 
leaders of tomorrow—from what source may 
we logically expect them? Certainly, we 
have a better opinion of the training we are 
iving than to believe that the leaders of 
usiness of the future will come from that 
oup who are not being trained along that 
ine, rather than from the group now taking 
the commercial work. ; 

I call your attention to these more remote 
facts, because I firmly believe that the teach- 
er, who, in analyzing his problem does not 
take into consideration the possibilities that 
lie beyond the immediate stenographic or 
bookkeeping position, is failing to take into 
consideration what is, to my mind, the most 
important part of the work. If we are at all 
worthy of the name of teacher, we will recog- 
nize the bigness of our field of possible activ- 
ity, and accept the challenge that comes to 
us to direct and develop, to encourage and 
inspire the boys and girls and young men 
and young women who come to us for in- 
struction, instead of being content to merely 
pass out a definitely measured, closely graded 
amount of cut and dried shorthand or book- 
keeping. I might add in this connection, 





that my observation and experience lead me 
to believe that the teacher who has nothing 
more to give his students than the mere con- 
tent of his subject, usually does not have the 
best brand of even that. 


Material In the second place, let us 
With Which look brietiy at the material 
The Teacher’ with which the teacher 
Must Work must work. Perhaps the 


most outstanding fact 
about this material is that of the great differ- 
ences in the students who come to us to be 
taught in the same group. I refer to previous 
training, capacity to learn, willingness to 
learn, attitude toward the work, and those 
developments and characteristics due to the 
different environment from which these stu- 
dents have come. Some may possibly have 
a working knowledge of sentences, punctua- 
tion, the fundamental operations in arithme- 
tic, etc., but many do not. Many of them 
come with such a lack of ability to speak or 
write a complete and correct sentence in 
English under the most favorable circum- 
stances. 

Some students will come from homes where 
the environment is such that they have just 
naturally acquired those habits and char- 
acteristics which make for rapid progress 
and success. Others come from homes that 
are just the opposite. Not the least of the 
differences are the inherited and inherent 
capacities to progress and succeed. 


Conditions In the third place, a brief 
Under Which analysis of the conditions 
The Work under which the work 
Must be Done must be done shows us 


that shorthand and book- 
keeping are only two of a number of subjects 
to which the student must give his time and 
attention, in addition to the many other 
intluences to which he attends without ef- 
fort. In the course of his work there will be 
many things, each of which may temporarily 
absorb his interest, only to be passed up and 
forgotten, when something else comes along. 
The inevitable result of which is a graduate 
who has a vague, hazy, superficial knowl- 
edge of many things, but a vital, scientific, 
definite, working knowledge of nothing. In 
view of these facts and also of the fact that 
these students come to the commercial teacher 
for a training along a line which they expect 
to use when they get into the business world, 
I believe it is in no way minimizing the im- 


*Principal of the Normal Department of the Spencerian School; Cleveland, Ohio. Taken from an address 
delivered before the Commercial Teachers’ Section of the New York State Teachers’ Assogiation at the meeting 
held in Buffalo, November 22, 1921. 
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portance of the other studies, if the teacher 
creates what we might term a major attitude 
toward their chosen subject. 

Another phase of the condition is the lim- 
itation of the environment. There is, and 
perhaps must always be, an unbridgeable 
gap between the best developed business 
community that you can set up in your class 
room and the business world. While we 
endeavor to make conditions as near like 
business as possible, there always remains 
the fact that it is artificial, that the end in 
view is not the same as that in business. The 
rewards for work properly done and the 
penalties for work poorly or improperly done, 
cannot be the same. The teacher knows 
this and the student knows this; and unless 
worthwhile ends are set up and the matter 
carefully handled, it may in many cases 
develop wrong habits of work and wrong 
attitudes toward work. 


Dignity and I would like to have 
Importance of teachers who recognize the 
The Profession dignity and importance of 

the profession. This men- 
tal adjustment is absolutely necessary if the 
teacher is to be a live, happy, masterful, con- 
structive teacher. It is this adjustment that 
gives the teacher the viewpoint and attitude 
toward his work, for everyone who knows 
even the most elementary facts of psychol- 
ogy, knows the importance of the mental 
attitude as it functions in activity. That 
teacher who does not recognize the dignity 
of the profession, which is the same dignity 
that attaches itself to all work that deals 
with those things which are directly con- 
cerned with human betterment, does not 
give the profession, himself, or his work the 
proper respect and attention. He is apt to 
be a disgruntled, unhappy, pessimistic, com- 
plaining individual, and being unhappy and 
dissatisfied himself, makes others the same. 
The unhappy teacher, the one who is forever 
dissatisfied with everything and everybody 
about him, should seek a change of climate, 
diet and occupation; he needs them all. 


As for the importance of the profession, 
sometimes the teacher will hear it spoken of 
in a belittling or depreciating fashion, but 
only the most’ narrow-minded and bigoted 
individuals will attempt to minimize it, and 
no one need fear that attitude on the part of 
that type of individuals, for their sphere of 
intluence is usually so limited, that the re- 
sults towing from it can be but negligible. 
I would far rather be the one to direct the 
minds and attitudes of our young people 
toward good citizenship, and honest, upright 
and constructive business than to be the 
shrewdest business man, politician or diplo- 
mat, that ever helped to establish some of 
the faults and destructive situations that 
now exist in business and international rela- 
tionships, or the most brilliant lawyer that 
— defied justice for the sake of a paltry 
ee. 





Liberal 


I am glad that the trend 
Training 


of the times points abso- 
lutely to more and more 
thorough and liberal training for the com- 
mercial teacher. I frequently think it is 
that part of one’s training which lies be- 
yond the realm of his immediate needs in 
class that makes him a strong teacher. 
That reserve, that surplus, that potential 
teaching power which he is not using, 
is a tremendous factor in giving him 
confidence, ability, power, and enthu- 
siasm in his teaching, and enables him 
to see that what he is giving his students 
is in line with and leads up to the greater 
things that lie beyond; for I fear that if 
he is teaching up to the very margin of 
his knowledge, up to that place where 
he cannot see what lies beyond, he is 
very apt to lead them into the wrong 
paths. 1 

This training should be both professional 
and technical. Too long have our commer- 
cial teachers had only the technical training 
in the content of the subjects they are about 
to teach. It may not have always been 
their fault, for we must realize the fact that 
until very recently, it has in many places 
been difficult for a commercial teacher to 
get the proper kind of professional training 
for his work. There is no doubt but that 
there are different requirements for teaching 
different subjects, but, nevertheless, there are 
many requirements common to the teaching 
of all branches of learning, whether they be 
commercial branches or others. Whatever 
line I may be teaching, I am dealing with 
that intangible something known as the 
human mind. How can I expect to handle 
it intelligently, to train and direct it, to 
develop it so that it will function as it should 
in the relationships of life, if I do not under- 
stand it. We would not think of putting an 
individual in charge of a valuable machine 
if that individual knew nothing whatever 
about the machine. We guard the physical 
man in many ways by legal restrictions and 
otherwise, but how often have we allowed 
the mental man to be directed, or possibly 
I should say, misdirected by some untrained 
teacher who did not know the first principles 
of teaching—those fundamental principles 
which should have been given to him by 
professional preparation. 


Definite Aims _ I would like to have teach- 
ers who understand the 
meaning and importance of definite aims. I 
do not limit this to immediate class aims, 
though no one can teach successfully without 
them, but I would include also the larger, far 
reaching aims. Aims that reach out and 
follow the student to the most remote parts 
of the world to which he may ever go, for as 
I have. previously stated, we are teaching 
those young people who are about to go out 
into the business world. I am coming more 
and more to believe that we must have aims 
in our teaching that have a bearing, or that 
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tend to effect in a constructive way their 
whole career, from the time they leave the 
class room until the end. I feel that if I have 
left nothing with those students who come 
to me, except the mere content of the sub- 
ject, I have failed to measure up to the pos- 
sibilities that have been mine. There is no 
doubt but that even the teacher who is en- 
tirely unconscious of any intention to intiu- 
ence those phases of the student life, apart 
from his acquisition of technical knowledge, 
is having a marked influence on that student. 
If this be true, how much more industrious 
then should we be in our endeavors to set up 
some definite goal for this student, and con- 
sciously direct him toward it. I do not mean 
‘by a definite goal, any particular material 
accomplishment, but rather the development 
and the appreciation on the part of that 
student of his latent capacities and possibil- 
ities. I do not mean to accomplish some end 
for him, but to so arouse him that he will 
recognize his possibilities of accomplishment 
and development, set his own aims and am- 
bitions and move toward them by his own 
power. 


I would like to have teach- 
ers who know the real 
meaning and importance of personality. I 
recognize that in using the word personality, 
I am subjecting myself to criticism, for of 
the many much used and much abused words, 
that is certainly one. However, merely be- 
cause this symbol of wonderful possibilities 
has been seized upon and used by quacks 
and those who would exploit the weaknesses 
of others, is no reason why conscientious 
teachers should avoid it. Instead of that, I 
believe we should rescue it from the possible 
disrepute into which it has fallen, and give 
it the proper place in our scheme of educa- 
tion. Were personality a thing of little or 
no consequence, those whom we may term 
as educational fakers would not be so ready 
to use it for their selfish purposes. 

Personality is the sum total of the per- 
sonal characteristics of the individual func- 
tioning in human relationships. It is not a 
mysterious something which merely happens 
or springs up over night. It is true that 
many of us have certain physical character- 
istics which do not add to the impressiveness 
of our personality, and which we cannot 
change to any great extent. However, while 
it is true that the physical characteristics 
constitute an important factor in the person- 
ality, the mental or spiritual elements of 
personality are of greater significance, and 
all inherent tendencies are subject to devel- 
opment or modification. Therein lies the 
significant fact about personality—it can be 
developed. 


Personality 


Physical Your physical person is 
Characteristics the temple in which the 

real ‘‘you” resides. Do 
not permit destructive habits of life to make 


it less presentable or efficient, for it is the 
mechanism through which the will of the 
inner man is carried out, and let us not forget 
that the teacher, in most cases at least, 
functions primarily by means of the physical 
machine, called the body. It constitutes prac- 
tically his physical equipment. As teachers 
of business, we should know that good pro- 
duction necessitates good equipment. When 
we stop to think that all mind actitivity has 
a physical basis, and that it is through the 
physical channels that the mind links up 
with the world outside, and gathers all the 
material that constitutes the mental content, 
which in turn determines our expressions 
and actions, we begin to realize that from 
the standpoint of personality, the physical 
is of much more importance than merel 

that which gives appearance to one. Wit 

few exceptions, the physical part of our per- 
sonality will be effective and impressive just 
to the extent that it carries out in a desirable 
manner the dictates of the inner man. 


Intellectual The teacher who knows 
Characteristics how his intellect works 

and has it trained, has an 
intellect stocked with the fundamental con- 
cepts of that thing which he is doing. The 
shorthand teacher of that type has such a 
complete mastery of the system he is teach- 
ing, that he knows it in all its completeness. 
He has an intellect that is continually func- 
tioning to the end of gathering up informa- 
tion, as he does his work from day to day. 
He knows many things that are not found 
in text books. He has channels through 
which the intellect gathers its material; I 
refer to the five senses, so thoroughly trained, 
that he sees and hears and perceives thou- 
sands of things that the untrained teacher 
does not. Every hour of his life is full of 
experience that to him has meaning, and 
which he interprets and uses in such a man- 
ner that they develop him and his work. He 
observes conditions in his class, notes what 
particular material or methods he uses at 
any time, checks up on results, accepts or 
rejects, and uses it accordingly as it functions 
desirably or otherwise. With an intellect 
working along such lines, is it any wonder 
that some teachers know just what to do, 
when to do it, and how to do it? Is it any 
wonder that such teachers are full of life and 
enthusiasm and tact and skill and resource- 
fulness? 


Emotional You might be a _ teacher 
Characteristics with all the desirable 

hysical characteristics of 
a man in an advertisement, and all the 
strength and keenness and training of the 
intellect of a Solomon, and yet be a most 
undesirable teacher. You might, in spite of 
those characteristics, though in themselves 
absolutely necessary, be one of that group 


(Concluded on page 25) 
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OUR EDUCATIONAL PROGESS 


by 


W. B. ELLIOTT* 


I think it may fairly be said that 
The Accredited Schools’ Association 
‘is the most potent agency of this, or 
perhaps of any other time, for the 
upbuilding and promotion of the 
private commercial school. I think 
we might, with due modesty, go even 
further, and say that it is at present 
the only institution with a compre- 
hensive program that is making a 
continuous cooperative effort to pro- 
mote the interests of the private com- 
mercial school, and that it provides 
the most adequate and most effective 
machinery for this purpose. In fact, 
I think it is not too much to say even 
that the future of the private com- 
mercial school—its final destiny— 
will be determined very largely by 
the activities of this organization. 
If this be true, the Association pre- 
‘sents to its membership a great 
opportunity as well as a tremendous 
responsibility. 

Permit me to say, my fellow co- 
workers, that it is my deliberate con- 
clusion that we have reached the 
point in the history of the private 
commercial school when we must de- 
vote more thought and more atten- 
tion to the educational side of our 
institutions, if we are to hold our 
place in the procession—yes, if we 
are not slowly to decay and be finally 
supplanted by institutions of more 
force and broader vision. 

Already, I think, we have lost 
considerable strategic ground. Al- 
ready the teaching of some impor- 
tant, and at this time most popular 
subjects—subjects which naturally 
belong to us, both because of the 
relation they sustain to our work, 
and because they are natural devel- 
opments of what we have for years 


*President of the Elliott Commercial School, Wheeling, W. Va. 


been doing—are slipping, if they have 
not already slipped, from our grasp. 

You will not misunderstand me, I 
am sure. I am not among those who 
believe that the sun is setting on the 
private commercial school. I be- 
lieve even at the present rate of prog-. 
ress that it has many years of life and 
usefulness before it. -But. I cannot, 
with complacency, regard the appro- 
priation by other institutions of cer- 
tain functions which clearly and 
naturally belong to the private com- 
mercial school. 

We may take, as an example, Higher 
Accounting. This is but an exten- 
sion—a higher branch—of our Book-. 
keeping, and follows Bookkeeping as 
naturally as the higher subjects in 
mathematics follow Arithmetic. The 
teaching of this subject belongs dis- 
tinctly to us. It is a most popular 
subject, especially at this time and 
makes a very strong appeal to high 
school graduates, to teachers, to 
college graduates, and others of the 
higher-grade class of students whose 
attendance at our schools would add 
tremendously to the tone and pres- 
tige of our institutions. Within the 
past few years schoo’s have sprung 
up all over the country which are 
attracting from us these higher-grade 
young men and women simply be- 
cause we have not had the foresight 
or the energy to provide suitable 
training for them. 

Time and again I have heard the 
excuse offered, and I have been guilty 
of offering it myself, that the students 
enrolled in our institutions are not 
capable of handling such heavy 
courses—and that, to a large extent, 
is true. But we shall never get these 
higher-grade students who are capa- 


This article is taken 


from a paper prepared by Mr. Elliott and read before the Accredited Commercial Schools’ 
Association at its annual meeting in St. Louis, December 28. Mr. Elliott could not be present 
at the meeting. 
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ble of handling these subjects until 
we provide the courses for them. It 
is Higher Accounting and the much- 
abused, so-called Secretarial Course 
that make the appeal to the high 
school graduate and to the more 
mature student. I know this from 
experience. 

This situation, I think, should be 
met by the schools belonging to this 
Association with as little loss of time 
as possible. It means suitable teach- 
ers, which we may have to train our- 
selves. It means installing courses 
which, for a time, we may be com- 
pelled to operate at a loss But, in 
my opinion; we must meet the situ- 
ation unless we are willing to content 
ourselves with being regarded as the 
kindergarten schools in the field of 
business training. 


Advanced Courses 


There is no other thing, in my 
opinion, therefore, that we could do 
at this time that would add so much 
to our standing and that would so 
powerfully attract to us that better 
class of patronage, as the introduc- 
tion of high-grade courses in Account- 
ing, Business Administration, and so- 
called Secretarial Training. Within 
the past few years these courses have 
grown to be immensely popular. 
They make an appeal to the better- 
educated and more mature students 
who are not attracted to the usual 
courses offered by the average busi- 
ness school. Why should we not 
capitalize this popularity? I believe 
right here we are overlooking a big 
opportunity to strengthen our posi- 
tion. I recognize the fact that there 


are some difficulties to overcome. It . 


will take some time and effort to 
establish such courses, but I am con- 
vinced, from experiments I have been 
making, that it can be done, particu- 
larly in the smaller cities where 
special schools for this kind of train- 
ing have not yet more or less com- 
pletely occupied the field. 

A few months ago we introduced 
a course in Accounting, and from the 
hearty response it has already re- 


ceived from high school graduates, 
teachers, and practicing bookkeepers, 
we are convinced that we may, with 
patience and persistence, be able, 
within the next few years, to build up 
a very creditable department. And 
we are also convinced, whether it 
proves highly profitable or not, that 
it will be worth much more than it 
cost because of the prestige it will 
give our school. 


Secretarial Course 


There is another question which I 
think should have the attention of 
Accredited Schools. Because of the 
strong appeal it makes to a certain 
class of very desirable students, a 
great deal of emphasis is being placed 
on so-called Secretarial Courses by 
schools, both in and out of our 
organization. The terms ‘“Secreta- 
rial Course’’ or ‘‘Private Secretarial 
Course”’ are used so loosely, it seems 
to me, as to make them almost 
meaningless, if not actually to bring 
them under suspicion. All kinds of 
loose combinations of our regular 
courses seem to be used as excuses 
for advertising a ‘Secretarial Course.” 
I fear there are few business schools 
offering courses worthy to be called 
“Private Secretarial Course.” A 
Secretarial Course should prepare 
for real secretarial work and only 
students capable of handling such 
advanced work should be admitted 
for this kind of instruction. 

I believe, therefore, that we should 
arrive at some definite conclusion as 
to just how much and what kind of 
training should be included in a 
Secretarial Course. Unless something 
is done to bring our instruction in 
these so-called Secretarial Courses up 
to what they purport to be, I fear 
that it will react on us to our disad- 
vantage and discredit. 

(Concluded on page 26) 





WANTED: A young man, familiar 
with 20th Century Bookkeeping and 
Accounting, to teach Bookkeeping, 
Business Arithmetic and Penman- 
ship: by large and well known Busi- 
ness College in the East, 


Address, B. T. c/o The Balance Sheet. 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTION AND VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE IN THE FIFTH AVENUE HIGH SCHOOL, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


by 


E. E. SPANABEL* 


(Continued from January number) 


Direction in English and 
Other Classes 


In several respects the work of the 
English classes can be correlated 
with the work in educational and 
vocational direction. Poems, novels, 
dramas and biographies are all in- 
valuable in teaching moral, mental, 
and physical lessons. The value of 
training for some useful work is fre- 
quently exemplified in the life of a 
character in a .novel, drama, or 
biography. Often the success or 
failure of a character can be clearly 
traced to lack of training in youth. 
The poem, with its clear phrase- 
ology and ihythmic swing impresses 
moral truths which in prose are not 
heard, and hence, not heeded. 

English is by no means the only 
subject through which vocational 
information can be imparted. It is 
difficult to find any school subject 
into which occupational information 
cannot be introduced with resultant 
gain for the subject itself. as well as 
for guidance. The social sciences, 
especially, involve recognition of the 
world of industry and vocational ad- 
justments. 

The writing of vocational themes 
opens new and interesting fields to 
pupils. Too often boys and girls go 
along year after year with no definite 
aim in their work. To be asked, 
“What are you going to do when 
you leave school?” comes as a shock 
to many a youth who has never 
thought of the future. No greater 
service can be done boys or girls than 
to start them to thinking about their 
life work. Time is saved for the 


pupil if he can be led to select studies 
which bear directly on the vocation 
he has chosen and ever greater 
proficiency is his desire if he knows 
that his studies are necessary for his 
vocation. 

In writing vocational themes the 
pupil is awakened to an interést in 
different vocations by looking into 
the history of various lines of work, 
studying the advantages for self 
improvement and civic betterment. 
Many an avocation is.found through 
ihis vocational study. Whatever 
makes a youth study himself is in- 
valuable, whether it arouses him to 


.a knowledge of his aptitude for a 


special line of work or opens his eyes 
to what he is not fitted to do. The 
old Greek motto, ‘‘Know Thyself” 
is most useful, and vocational theme 
writing is exceptionally helpful in 
accomplishing this end. 


Vocational Themes 


In the preparation of the vocational 
themes, Dr. Brewer’s Job Analysis 
Sheet has been used as a guide in this 
work. We have selected the best of 
this material, carefully binding and 
cataloguing it for future reference in 
the studying of vocations. Themes 
have been prepared on some seventy- 
five vocations which are on file in 
the counselor’s room for use at any 
time by teachers or pupils. The 
demand for many of these has become 
so great that a number of copies have 
been mimeographed for additional 
distribution. In fact, we _ believe 
that this is one of the important 
phases of our guidance work. 


*Vocational Counselor of the Fifth Avenue High School and Principal of the Evening 


High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mr. Spanabel will gladly send any of the material he has pre- 


pared along this line to teachers requesting same. 
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Guidance Letters 


A series of guidance letters has 
been prepared explaining the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of twenty 
or more occupations. This material 
has been placed on bulletin boards 
and distributed among the respective 
report rooms, where all pupils can 
obtain information concerning voca- 
tions in which they are interested. 
The following vocations have been 
presented: 
The Bookkeeper 
The Stenographer 
The Accountant 
The Librarian 
The Printer 
The Mechanical 

Engineer 


The Draftsman 

The Foundry Worker 

The Pattern Maker 

The Commercial 
Artist 

The Machinist 

The Interior 


The Civil Engineer Decorator 
The Electrical The Electrician 
Engineer The Plumber 


The Salesman The Carpenter 
It has been the object of the 


_ Department to prepare material that 


will create sufficient interest to get 
the young people to think about 
problems confronting them in the 
future. This phase of guidance work 
is emphasized continually. Other 
guidance material distributed among 
the classes is as follows: 

What is a Good Job? 

How to Analyze a Job. 

What am I Going to Do After Graduation? 

Choosing My Vocation. 

My Plans for Next Year. 

The College I Have Chosen. 

The White-Collar Job. 

Success Follows Preparation. 

The Largest Dividends Come from the 
Investment in Yourself. 

Your Future. 

The Money Value of an Education. 

The Cultural Value of an Education. 


Guidance in Choosing Subjects 


In the first interview with the 
Freshman class, the counselor em- 
phasizes the importance of outlining 
a four-year high school course. 
Whether the pupil is preparing to 
enter college or to go into an occu- 
pation before or after graduation, it 
is desirable for him to have his high 
school course outlined to the best 
advantage. The counselor is in a 
position to render a most valuable 
service in advising in the selection 


of courses and subjects. There is 
seldom a day when the Counselor in 
the Fifth Avenue High School has 
not been asked to outline a four-year 
high school program which will pre- 
pare the pupil to enter college or 
some other activity. 


Home Visitations 


During the semester, the counselor 
has visited a number of homes. The 
object of such visitations has been 
to ascertain the reasons for drop-outs 
from high school. The counselor 
cannot appreciate the many problems 
confronting pupils in high school 
until after he has a fairly good 
knowledge of home conditions in the 
community from which the high 
school draws its pupils. There are 
_many advantages to be realized from 
visitations when approached from the 
relationship between school pupil, 
and parent. Among these are: 


(a) A more sympathetic under- 
standing of the pupil through 
a better knowledge of home 
environment. 

(b) Better cooperation 
home and school. 

(c) Reduction to a minimum of 
irregularity of attendance and 
tardiness. 

(d) Chance to induce parents to 
make home conditions con- 
ducive to home study. 

(e) Creation of interest in school 
activities. 

(f) First-hand information as to 
why pupils “drop out.” 

It is impossible for the counselor 
in a high school as large as this to 
make many home visitations, and it 
may not be advisable to attempt 
much along this line. However, in 
order to get the knowledge from 
which we will be able to appreciate 
the many problems confronting our 
pupils, a reasonable number of home 
visitations have been made. 


Grade School Visitations 


One of the duties of the counselor 
is to visit the Grade Schools from 
which the high school draws its pupils. 


between 


10 
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The purpose of these visitations is to 
explain the high school courses to the 
8-A classes. The counselor ap- 
proaches these young people with 
the idea of assisting them in every 
way possible in the choice of a high 
school course, and in the selection of a 
vocation. In a conference with these 
pupils, the counselor stresses the 
importance of making the proper 
choice of courses, and the advantages 
of a four-year High School course 
as compared with shorter courses. 
Where the districts are not too 
large, it is advisable, if the counselor’s 
time will permit, to interview the 
pupils individually. The pupil’s 
personal contact with the counselor 
in such interviews affords opportunity 
for the best type of guidance work. 
If personal interviews are held, the 
use of the Intelligence Record Cards, 
prepared in the grade school will 
assist the counsellor in advising and 
directing these young people. They 
may also be used for the gradation 
and distribution of pupils in classes, 
according to mental ability or per- 
centile rank after having come to 
high school. The counselor has 
requested the grade school principals 
to ask the parents to come to the 
grade school during such conferences. 
Most parents are interested in having 
their boys and girls make the proper 
choice of courses in high-school and 
are anxious to meet with the counselor, 
if an opportunity is granted them. 
In presenting the courses to the 
pupils in the grade schools, the 
counselor has used an outline, from 
which the boys and girls have to 
select their courses and choose their 
electives. Space will not permit the 
reproduction of this outline. 


Faculty Cooperation 


Our high school teachers realize 
that a large majority of our pupils 
need some sort of educational direc- 
tion or vocational guidance in the 
selection of subjects, courses, ana 
vocations. The faculty have certain- 
ly shown their splendid spirit of 
cooperation in the attitude they 


ll 


have taken toward all phases of this 
work. Teachers may not all agree on 
the best plan for educational and 
vocational direction in high school, 
but they realize that some type of 
guidance woik is very beneficial. 
The attitude of the English teachers 
towaid the preparation of vocational 
theme writing in their English classes 
is commendable. Many complimen- 
tary remarks have been made by 
visitors who have noticed the interest 
our teachers manifest in this guidance 
education. 


Working Certificates 


During this year the majority of 
applicants for temporary or part- 
time working certificates have come 
to this department. These certifi- 
cates are issued to boys and girls 
ranging from fourteen to sixteen 
years of age. Our State law requires 
that boys and girls who work between 
the ages of fourteen and sixteen 
must have temporary working cer- 
tificates issued by proper school 
authorities. A record of these cer- 
tificates is on file and a close watch 
is kept to check up any failures 
which may result from these outside 
activities. Financial need makes it 
necessary for a large number of our 
boys and girls to work before and 
after school, Saturdays and vacation 
periois. It is ou: aim to help these 
young people as much as we possibly - 
can to continue their high school 
preparation. When pupils who work 
on part-time certificates faii, the 
counselor takes up their cases and 
tries to convince them that they 
must either devote more time to 
preparation or give up their part- 
time employment in order that their 
high school education may not 
suffer. There are many cases where 
young people are ambitious and 
willing to work in order that they 
may assist in the upkeep of the home. 
In cases where the economic pressure 
is not great the counselor confers with 
the parents and advises them of the 
serious danger outside employment 
may be to satisfactory school work. 
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Placement of Non-Graduates 


The placement of non-graduates 
in permanent, or part-time positions 
is one of great importance in this 
high school. Since a very large per- 
centage of our pupils drop out on 
account of economic pressure, it is 
advisable to assist them in finding 
temporary or part-time positions in 
order that they may continue their 
high school education. This depart- 
ment is cooperating with the Central 
Placement Bureau in al! placement 
work. Report of placements during 
the week are forwarded to the Central 
Placement Bureau on Friday of 
each week. Since the field is some- 
what limited for the placement of 
non-graduates, either in permanent 
or part-time positions, the counselor 
is making every effort to find desirable 
positions, either through the Central 
Placement Bureau or through his 
own efforts. Many of the pupils in 
the Fifth Avenue High School are 
earning a sufficient amount, working 
after school and Saturdays to pay 
their own expenses through high 
school. Economic pressure in many 
of the homes has made it necessary 
for us to give this type of employment 
considerable attention. 


Placement of Graduates 


Placement of graduates of the 
Fifth Avenue High School is given 
over to the Central Placement 
Bureau. If this Bureau finds that 
it is impossible to take care of all 
the applicants for positions, the 
counselor makes every effort to place 
the pupils. 


Research 


During this year we have been: 


investigating certain conditions that 
may be of interest to those reading 
this report. Graphs have been pre- 


pared showing: 
(a) Number of Drop-Outs in the 
Class that Entered September, 
1920. 
(b) Percentage of Drop-Outs by 
Classes. 





(c) Number of Drop-Outs, Boys 
and Girls, for Entire School. 

(d) Percentile Chart Showing 
Where the Large Percentage 
of High School Freshman Fail. 

(e) Occupations of 500 Fathers 
Compared with the Occupa- 
tional Choices of their Sons. 

(f) Vocations Preferred by High 
School Girls. 

(g) Vocations Preferred by High 
School Boys. 


Summary 


- The above reports seem to indicate 

certain lines along which some con- 
clusions may be reached. Indeed 
certain inferences may be drawn 
from the material already ‘at hand. 
For example, educational and voca- 
cational direction is not confined to 
individual counseling, but is to be 
regarded as a movement having as 
its purpose a better distribution of 
human service. It implies directing 
pupils in the intelligent choice of 
courses demanded by their needs and 
capacities, and it also implies the 
systematic study of the industrial or- 
ganization of society. With an abun- 
dance of occupational information at 
hand, important developments in 
this type of guidance have made 
possible a variety of successful plans 
for imparting educational and voca- 
tional direction. 

The interest manifested by teachers 
in the study of occupational in- 
formation has resulted in bringing 
before the young people of our high 
school added information that could 
not be supplied by the counselor 
alone. With the English classes as 
a means for the preparation of 
vocational themes, the greatest pos- 
sibility for the study of occupations 
is offered. In this phase of work, 
the teacher may assign certain in- 
vestigations to be made which will 
result in a larger and more complete 
interpretation of the advantages and 
disadvantages of occupations. The 
interviews with workers already in 
occupations furnish a wealth of re- 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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NOTES, DRAFTS AND CHECKS 


Questions for Class Discussion 


1.. Would the Horne Department Store, Pittsburgh, draw a sight draft on C. A. Eades, 
1262 Pénn Ave., Pittsburgh, to collect a debt for goods sold him? Why? 
2. Would this concern accept a note in settlement of the account? ' 
3. U. B. Sweet owes the Candy Kitchen an account of $100.00 and secures an extension 
of sixty days by giving his note for this amount, due at the expiration of that time. (a) Have 
his liabilities gary y (b) Have the assets of the Candy Kitchen increased? (c) To whom 
will the note be pa 
4. Why should a owe be made payable to the bank at which the drawee does business? 
5. Would you consider it fair for one of your creditors t>. draw a sight or time draft on 
you for an amount you owed without first notifying you? 
6. Is it necessary for the drawee of a draft to pay or accept it when presented? Why? 
7- In what respects is a sight draft similar to a check? 
. In what respects is a time draft similar to a note? 
If you sell merchandise to a customer in another city, how will you expect him to 
pay for the merchandise? 
10. Would you consider it fair for this customer to send you a draft drawn on one of 
his customers in your city, asking you to collect your debt from this customer? 
i i How does the drawee of a time draft indicate that he will pay the amount of the 
raft? 
. How does the drawee of a sight draft indicate that he will pay the amount of the 
raitr : 
13. Explain the use of notes and drafts in business. 
14. If the drawee pays a sight draft, what accounts are debited and credited? 
15. If the drawee accepts a time draft, what account shows the value received? The 
value parted with? 
16. What accounts are affected when the owner of the business accepts a note from a 
customer in full of account? 
17. Name the accounts debited and credited when the business issues a note (a) for 
borrowed money, and (b) to pay a creditor. 
18. What. accounts represent the value received and the value parted with to the drawee 
of an accepted draft? To the drawer? 
19. Why is a draft endorsed? A note? A check? 
20. Distinguish between the face value and maturity value of a note. 


\ 


An Exercise for Practice Work 


Following are illustrated three ledger accounts which appear in the ledger of the Cochran 
Mfg. Co., Toledo, Ohio, and a note: 
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The following is required: 


(1) Draw at sight on the Auto Radiator Repair Co. for the balance due June 1, includ- 
ing interest on all past due items, less interest on the payments up to and including the date 
of the draft. Make the draft payable to one of the banks in the city in which the school is 
located, it being assumed that this city is the address of the Auto Radiator Repair Co. 

(a) Show in journal form the entry made by the bookkeeper for the Cochran Mfg. 
Co. to record the draft and interest. 


(2) Prepare a sixty-day note in favor of A. Strange & Co., payable at the Jackson 
National Bank, for the balance due January 4, including interest on all purchases from the 
due date up to and including January 1, and allowing interest on ‘all payments from date up 
to and including January 1. 

(a) Show in journal form tthe entry made by the bookkeeper for the Cochran Mfg. 
Co. to record the note and interest. 

(3) July 1, R. H. Donnelley of the R. H. Donnelley Company wishes to transfer the 
note shown below his ledger account, and give the company’s check in settlement for the 
account. He is to pay interest on each past-due item and to be allowed interest on each pay- 
ment from date up to and including July 1, also to be allowed credit for the accrued interest 
on the note. 

(a) Write the check for Mr. Donnelley to sign. 
(b) Show the calculations necessary to ascertain the amount of. the check. 


(c) Show in journal form the entry necessary to close the account and to record the 
value of the note and interest. 
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A PROBLEM IN ACCOUNTING PRACTICE 


Note. The following problem was submitted for publication by Messrs. R. P. Wood and A. C. Conn, com- 
mercial teachers in the Everett High School, Everett, Washington. The problem is based on actual practice. 
Messrs. Wood and Conn installed a system of books and later audited the books for the company. The Trial 
Balance and other information is taken from their working papers. A solution to the problem will appear in an 
early issue. In the meantime, we shall be glad to receive solutions from teachers who wish them reviewed. It 
is also suggested that teachers make use of the problem with advanced students. Doubtless the problem will be 
of particular interest to those students who have a great liking for candy. At any rate, after solving this problem, 
such students will either have a better knowledge of the business of manufacturing candy, or there will be a decrease 
in their desire for candy. 
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THE CITY CANDY CoO., INC. 
Trial Balance, December 31, 1921 









ny TION, SMM B88. 55k 48lv anit a Re REA Ulapeo ed wen a $ 20,000 .00 
NM, WU ds sc « s:dins aoe epee CMR OU Te eke rel’ Rs a a. 20,000 .00 
NNN MMM So Sh ss Shy rd agg 415 6 epee mie Oe adie ona eam $1,000 .00 
NS TUNES EOC 6005 con s's ds voc ba U6 BEC wl ees Coe 2,500 .00 
sd | 6 ace UWS ws inif thst 5 © cate dio pF in tipledla Pacaeia een 6,767 .22 
ND UNMNNOIR 5... 6's) 5s “ns, tome bi G &vina 4. 2d Gale BAAS tie ER EE 1,928 .62 
TNT MEUM oo Ss fn win + 0 v.40 dad eRe aun ae omen Winkie 347 .68 
ck abies bk tty 60 wo. SRO Sas Nc os «he edd kgs Pimms 8,342.91 
NE a GEEKs « Fue tc ou pha Sa 4 doe eee me abe 50.00 
Finished Goods Investment 12-31-20...................022005 8,324.62 
EE II oo 55 ss wis 0 v wp pra tw ho ne hbinis Cee ee 1,428 .83 
Sugar Inventory.............. aged tk Vaated 6 5 aie emer A OO 542.61 
DG Sais aS cine tcc wialintn « bas Bo e'ap $c kbcee eed ale ah OEE Ce aa 1,298 .42 
RY DOU oi ok bbw coin cv op Ree aes eee ees 3 824.92 
meesunts Receivable Control.............. 0.0. c ccc ncccccceucs 12,422.98 
SY SND EE MONI, no oss by btn We 0s ce Wa Seay be wee aed 1,500.00 
NN Mo oa as aed ic nd y ab Lag pit a so buny at ak 2,500 00 
Es bs wee vehi Be ae bc cake o's 5-0 gh LEME ao oe oe 25,820.10 
Miscellaneous Factory Equipment........................2-45. 4,864.91 
EN oa Oo Si ice oe SGC alba bh dda se oA 2,200.00 
IS 0 4 Wael Snot’ ons Sas REEDS Us5-4a abs peanlekead thar 1,325.00 
ee SES EDL Det MAE TE PET eee 625.00 
Mires Soh 4d on RAS + 3 thew ene eee ONG ARETE 1,610.12 
re se cds sce on sc deduyssinetae teavee 7,850.00 
EM ras 8 ob wb w po Sa cine hae Meme hoe Meteo 6,828 .12 
SPOTS AE ESE OER BE te Mey Danie BE 6 ir uBe is 25,000 .00 
aE SINE PUI 5k ci do ak ve da ee pea eee 1,382.45 
Bg Re ne ee ere 6,000 .00 
I 6 eh woke «n't 0 64g Gone Cea ew G4 <ba SOT 25.94 84.72 
Reserve for Depr. of Mach. 10%.................0.00 cee eeeee 94.62 2,352.50 
Reserve for Depr. Misc. Factory Equipment 10% .............. 452 .60 
Reserve for Depr. Garford Truck 20%.................0000000: 440.00 
Reserve for Depr. Dodge Car 20%................20 2. cee eeeee 265 .00 
Reserve for Depr. Warehouse Equip. 10%...................... 62.50 
Reserve for Depr. Office Equip. 10%.... ..... ......2.2220000- 151.82 
ONT, MNS BOM ov big bs cg ab oa ho weh oa CWE cede te eke 235.50 
ET I SS SW a ane e d Ca ike so enone to 52,682.91 ' 
Raw Material Return and Rebates...........1.............4.. 243 .62 
SNR O PEE SRE oe ONT PO RARE RR LD CT Se 6,284.22 
SERIES GS EE EERE RSS PRET aye Pee 5,421.92 
Repairs, Incidental (See Schedule):..................0.020005- 53.63 
SY MOND MN 5s 5 ccd.g cnc o CANS o> 0d kee daigwen ae 168.51, + 
I NN a 06 54-4 Cgc s bd a 4 Saha epinbs ase wh tb Kea 19,241.68" 
NESE OE, SES ONC LO Ras Se eee fee: 244 .68* 
IN Lee ple ho S 4 1.06 vis vtrreh SERUM ES VS CD ONS oY e pee 562.81 
ESSERE TE SEP are ae a Pere boc: vor Gee ean 4 5 i ae 493 .84 
Interest on Real Estate Inv. 8%................... Bs pO ECs 1,172.85 
ee EEE EE EEE 93.28 1,172.85 
Garford Truck Operation.............. § si ctnip dey ne talead Saas 1,628 .g2 
FEET A Bee EE EE oe OR. Pe 380.00 
+ Insurance General (See Schedule)......................2-0005: 322.30 
Es RUE PEER UREEDE PEER CLT EEE fo tert ba 32.84 
SNISNONIET MEO nid 0 i oe as ck Ve Sy wn am he 5 sth as 465.30 
ES EEE, 5 GD ABR Sb Sey See hf Rete 2,732 .37 
eee ESSE SEG LS ODE EEE gat ee FE ee 41,421 .62 
Merchandise Rebates and Allowances......................+--. 316.84 
Sales of Manufactured Goods........... 2.0... 0.0 cece cee eee ees 106,824 .64 
Rebates on Sales of Manufactured Goods. .:................... 826.28 
EEE SSIES EE SA Seat a ae 56,841 .83 
Rebates on Sales of Merchandise......................0.2..-05- 563.18 
NR a i 45 Erne S05 bv ve Cage dae WR Se awe 1,324.83 
I CN is 5 a ELS othe d Ga Alene edb pine owt 412.00 
rT SN ess oa aida ob Sdn aenid vb bea beeen 3,354.62 
CNS UI, oS ous doin tivo cbdn¥ Gh aey eines kakn Weed $235,211.37 $250,522.71 
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Brought forward 


hw aes a a SUP a Ruee ky Wied pees eel $235,211. ¥ $250,522.71 
Wrapping Materials 


RE tats a wate Sits hw ace DE LRT ante Feri tole 256.8 

I oy aig cls GE VOC ACAS wiuntcharore Lele bes be 86. i 

i a a a ee ee isa wvw.06k 138.50 
abe sd. by ayy kia a cts ows boo dks ewe w¥bs 7,500 .00 
Ns er ia ese efi ke Pie tee eek ad aoe Rak Lbs 547 .62 
I 8s kk os Sue a oe ce oe bce n oR ES webs 2,480.00 
NS dg ola PhS Ss Sen a's dowel chew eee 360 .00 

Sinking Fund Interest Income...........................0.00. 150.00 
Mortgage Bond Interest. . SUP Per, Pe ea ee 2,000 .00 

Dividends Interim 5%, 7—1- OT EES ACURA ao et ae ing 2,000 .00 

Int. Income 4th Issue Liberty Bonds.....................0.... 63.75 
Int. Income Victory Bonds 434%.................. 000. cece eee 59.38. 
og os Se i oil bniciee tie c sue ba Ca bed 31.24 
Purchase Discount. . Baers og a SA eee re AaB, ae Ac neg es aco ae eas 1,428 .94 
RE ip 0 eS REP SOS aS 1,675.43 





$252,256.02 $252,256.02 








Other Data 


Dodge Car used only by salesman. 

¥% of Garford time used hauling incoming freight from the depot and % used for delivery 
purposes. 

Building is of brick construction. 

Material is unpacked in the factory. 


Inventories: 


(December 31, 1921, at cost or market, whichever is lower.) 
Finished Goods Fhe Si 


$10,384 .92 
Raw Material...... 2,143.95 
Sugar.. 754.28 
Boxes. . Said tn. 8 874.32 
Merchandise. . 4,015 .83 
Accruals: 
Interest on 434% Victory Loan Bonds..................00.00ceeeeeees $ 59.37 
Unpaid Bills: 
TS REE ROE AES ar ONG) SO Re ee TT 15.40 
yoo kn oy a DG Ete lett bm vee Taos 2S 5 oar 12.82 
Stationery for Factory. . EV ES He at Nb. t eRe tea al eRe re Ce re S 5.68 
[Productive Labor.. 75.84 
Plumbing Bill on Building. oy Laas a eek Ll. Ses pew ke eee 19.45 
Advertising. . Be eiabed No Seas Son, 5 Gre eel fe a are 45 .82 
Salesman—Salary.. SRA sca oh pee SPE CO NO ME CRMC Dh ULE ewe 112.00 
Wrapping Material... RRA an ORS Sony RES, eens ne hake Gulia 16 .28 
Office Expense ... Be paver ee Re Ee OCR aN RN erm tae st > D 5.94 
Interest due First Nat'l Bank....... Gea ; ut, CAS 120.00 
Prepaid Items: 
i MM Oi i, 5 oe pc aha wien wr auhi ele bien at oor Lamu ates 55 -00 
Is 5 iad od ade wise wh oahae Bs sie Eee AES bene Ca ite oh ge 25.00 


Organization expense to be written off on a five year basis. 


Bad Debts: 
re Oe ee eer Re Pe ny ee 131.24 
Reserve for bad debts should be increased to equivalent of 


1% of accounts considered good (after deducting bad debts 
written off). 


Depreciation: 
Machinery 10% 
Miscellaneous Factory Equipment 10% 
Garford Truck 20% 
Dodge Car 20% 
Warehouse Equipment 10% 
Office Equipment 10% 
Buildings 3% 


No adjusting entries required for insurance and taxes. 
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Distribution 
Repairs: 
F. Ex. WEES Sik oc dnb Seow i doc cb dde ch ak eke $ 124.83 
F. Ex. I I i... dcis'y sm'ainie HMM mk bok a warmn 16.84 
ie sy 0 inp otpepemee iy pale Poke Besant: yy epee Fayea: A 25 .68 
SO CE MN cae So aes Ves coding > oe 6b hood 8 nds todd Eee, las) 2.42 
F. Ex. WN Fc a00 « «35. Wo 9 .bons 9 do) 40 44 b Oye on oa 4 OER ea ek 19.28 
F. Ex. SO PIOS 5 ovo s cc nyse sb a Vane baee babes tht ee 26.84 
hae. SO ED ok so Sh eves Vee bithe ne be ad beatae 6. r 
Taxes: ie \ 
F. Ex Decree tnd Fnct Tatil a. oso 3c oko os 05d ave poet clea ede 425.62 
Rs (AA ahd kw iad se 4 apd s CL aE sd oe ee Mae o 4 hae bees 32.61 
EE MON 8 ies ahd huis Dis « we bd lowe cba RRA toni a thea 18.42 
Eee ORM oe. high. bcd pes Bad end oo ohn aaw eer ae’ 241 .84 
F, Ex. so 5. hg: 0: dees bbe ohd Come oe aged dower nee knee 39 .68 
Sess) ME SEEDS, 5. ey 30s DMR as wala Bom ak a Oa ro dek an eda 121.96 
IEE FES APT ee ET Ee ee 24.86 
ee 5 Nee ae ny Pere en, So a 2,182 .68 
og a am, * rn OS ys , oso 3'igele’s Sea Sah Ow cute aadae wee 15.00 
ee ee 0, Rabin pee epee toy cere an ete pain gt Hy oP: 95 .00 
Insurance: b 7 
Sih Oe a 7 IN eae ca based AW ie 7 aeG dae ae oe 19.20 
, MP NS esos nk Sertiov ds Sah, oes 5 ie bw ele ube ba hata aids Lee 88 .80 
CM 5 INE AAU iL BORG A os Cle Wala Wes ea eek aE RaN F< eens 47 .30 
BP MH I ks. Seis be coe Ride des Gk ba SR CO coEe eae Dee 27 .00 
Rl EE MOONE, OS ers crs Oda ba ban tiie ak aL hab t abs oe ee 100 .00 
Ra Ge Gas |) AION EC cs 5 uso Uae Sates ORR hauls oh bliss coeteeks * 40. 
Depreciation: <ee?. 
Fact. Ex. Machinery. . is 
Fact. Ex. Factory Equipment.. 486 .49 
CO I PS ate sch a Jip 9: sews San oa sd asdigay keane EAR A oe Oe 440.00 
CE RA 5 6.4 bate roids occu tnd s @ 4a td bend ee a nee 265 .00 
F, Ex. I ao cng 6 Savn.s «> § dedio Lakes ade a taba & Coes 62.50 
RRA | MRS GEM ng 35s alle o gids. Ales Oe a alee Aina Rel Wig A aM ede ama 161 .O1 
B. Ex. SEE 20'S? a ibis «cs tutin Ck ou op eI Meee) bd Meade aN 235.50 
Set up necessary adjusting entries, prepare a working sheet, Balance Sheet, statement 
di and Loss, Manufacturing statement, schedule of operating expenses, and analysis 
of sales — 
‘ A GOOD “FOURSOME” 
No. 1. Recording Transactions, No. 3. A Model Set. 
Posting and the Trial Balance. The exercises given in connection with 
A series of exercises and questions the model set develop the ruling and 
developing the principles of debits and forwarding of books of account and 
credits in connection with recording ledger accounts, indicating part pay- 
transactions, posting and the Trial ments, checking, and many other de- 
Balance. tails of bookkeeping with which the 
student should be familiar. 
No. 2. Statements and Ledger 


Closing. 


A series of exercises and questions 
developing the principles involved in 
the preparation of the Balance Sheet 
and Statement of Profit and Loss, and 
closing the ledger, both by the direct 
and indirect method. : ; | 


If you would like to examine this series of 
connection with reviews and examinations, 
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No. 4. Business Forms and Vou- 
chers. 


A discussion of business forms and 
vouchers, accompanied by illustrations 
in colors and exercises developing the 
use of these forms in business. 


A key to the questions and exercises contained in these pamphlets is provided. 


Soe somsgte with a view to using them in 
1 free to ask for complimentary copies. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Questions 


I. What does the term ‘‘Time shall be 
the essence of this contract’? mean and 
wheri does it apply? 


2. What is the liability of an indorser of 
a check where it is indorsed ‘‘John Allen, 
for identification?” 


3. (a) Who has the right to strike out 
an indorsement on a negotiable instrument? 


(b) If an indorser’s name is stricken, 
is there any liability to the party whose 
name has been deleted? 


From J. I. Kinman, 


Western Inst. of Accountancy, 
Spokane, Wash. 


Answers 


1. The term “Time shall be the essence 
of this contract’”’ ordinarily means that the 
parties regard prompt performance as of 
such importance that a delay by the plain- 
tiff would bar him from equitable relief on 
the contract. It is not, however, conclusive 
evidence but carries with it only such weight 
as the other terms of the contract bear out. 
A number of cases have erroneously pro- 
ceeded on the theory that the parties by 
agreement may make time of the essence. 
This theory is not strictly true at equity. 
All the other circumstances must be examined 
before it can be determined. 

Equity is particularly keen about relieving 
forfeitures and wherever to enforce strictly 
such a clause would result in a grave for- 
feiture interests equity will not construe 
such a clause literally. Where, however, 
the clause operates to establish an express 
condition precedent to the securing of proper- 
ty rights not previously held by the plain- 
tiff, equity may properly refuse to specif- 
ically enforce unless the plaintiff has. fully 
observed the requirement expressed in the 
clause. This is especially true where the 
substance of the contract is largely in abey- 
ance and there has been little part per- 
formance. 

In one case—that of Heckard v. Sayre, 
34 ILL. 142—the plaintiff had contracted to 
buy a certain piece of land for $900 and 
paid $600 down, giving his note for $300 for 
the balance. He defaulted six days in pay- 
ing this note which provided that time 
should be of the essence and the court 
refused specific performance. This law is 
doubtful. The courts are tending in a more 
liberal direction and especially where a for- 
feiture is involved it is doubtful if this case 
will be followed. See also lowa Land Co. v. 
Mickell, 41 Ia. 402 where the plaintiff lost 


$4,000 in improvements because he tendered 
965 instead of $168 for the second in- 
stallment. 

Of course, where property fluctuates in 
value it is fairly to be understood that time 
is of great importance and any delay which 
might seriously affect the defendant’s in- 
terests entitles him to refuse to go on after 
breach of the clause by the plaintiff. See 
Macbride v. Weeks, 22 Beav. 533; Hipwell 
v. Knight 1 Y & C., 401. For a discussion 
of principles involved, see Clatk on Equity 
Pp. 194-196. 

2. Section 63 of the N. I. L. says, “A 
person placing his signature upon an instru- 
ment otherwise than as maker, drawer, or 
acceptor, is deemed to be an indorser, unle$s 
he clearly indicates by appropriate words 
his intention to be bound in some. other 
capacity.” The words “for identification” 
would seem to imply that John Allen signed 
in order that the indorsee might have assur- 
ance that the regular indorser was the party 
indicated on the instrument as the then 
holder th:reof. His contract then would 
seem to a very special one, covering 
merely the identity of the holder of the 
instrument at that time, and he would be 
liable only in case that person and the 
indorser proper were not one and the same 
person. The words “for identification” 
apparently save John Allen from the anoma- 
lous indorser class as to the liability of which 
there is a wide divergence of rulings. The 
case as put fails to state the condition of the 
instrument when so indorsed. If Allen’s 
name were the only one on the back of the 
instrument and he were not the payee, there 
has, of course, been no negotiation whatever 
as yet. 


3. (a) The answer to this question is 
governed by Sections 48 and 121 of the 
N. I. L. Section 48 states, ‘“‘The holder may 
at any time strike out any indorsement 
which is not necessary to his title. The 
indorser whose indorsement is struck out, 
and all indorsers subsequent to him, are 
thereby relieved from liability on the instru- 
ment.” Section 121 states, ‘Where the 
instrument is paid by a party secondarily 
liable thereon, it is not discharged; but the 
party so paying it is remitted to his former 
rights as regards all prior parties, and he 
may strike out his own and all subsequent 
indorsements, and again negotiate the in- 
strument, except: 1. Where it is payable 
to the order of a third person, and has been 
paid by the drawer; and 2. Where it was 
made or accepted for accommodation, and 
has been paid by the party accommodated. 


(b) See Section 48, ante. 
By A. C. Lynch. 
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Answers to Questions on Nego- 
tiable Instruments Published 
in January Number 


1. The essential legal requirements of a 
contract constituting a valid negotiable 
note are: 

(a) It must be in writing and must be 
signed by the maker or drawer. 

(b) It must contain an unconditional 
promise or order to pay a sum certain in 
money. 

(c) It must be payable on demand or at 
a fixed or determinable future time. 

(d) It must be payable to order or to 
bearer. 

(e) Where the instrument is addressed to 
a drawee, he must be named or otherwise 
indicated therein with reasonable certainty. 

2. The insertion of a wrong date does 
not avoid a negotiable instrument in the 
hands of a subsequent holder, hence the date 
inserted by B is to be regarded as the true 
date as regards C and the note would mature 
60 days after the date inserted by B. 

3. (a) In the event of a contlict between 
the written and printed provisions in a note, 
the written provisions control. 

(b) When there is a _ discrepancy 
between the words and figures in a note, the 
sum denoted by the words controls. 

4. The note is nonnegotiable for the 
reason that it is payable to John Smith and 
not to bearer or order of the payee. 

5. (a) This note is negotiable as it con- 
tains all the essentials of a valid negotiable 
note. The negotiability of the note is not 
affected by the fact that it is not dated nor 
does not specify the place where drawn. 
An instrument is payable on demand in the 

event no time for payment is expressed. 
; (b) This note does not contain. an 
unconditional promise to pay. It is only 
an acknowledgment of an amount due. 
However, in a number of similar cases the 
courts have held that the words of nego- 
tiability, ‘‘or order,” are to be construed as 
an equivalent of an express promise to pay. 
In this case, should the words ‘‘or order” 
be held to be equivalent of an expressed 
promise to pay, the instrument is negotiable, 
otherwise it is not negotiable. 





Now is the time to make 
your Income Tax Return for 
the year 1921. We still have 
available for distribution a 
few copies of ‘““‘The Revenue 
Act of 1921.’’ A complimen- 
tary copy will be mailed to 
any commercial teacher or 
school official requesting it. 
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INCOME TAX PROCEDURE 


Note: This is the first of a series of short articles 
on the Income Tax. The teacher should be provided 
with a copy of “The Revenue Act of 1921." A com- 
plimentary copy may be obtained by writing the 
South-Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. It is 
also advisable to have a copy of the 1918 Act for 
comparison. 

it is heped that these articles will be found helpful 
to teachers giving instruction in this subject. In con- 
nection with these articles, we shall be glad to answer 
questions on Income Tax Procedure. Teachers are 
invited to take advantage of this service. All questions 
reaching us not later than the 25th of the month will 
be answered in the issue of the following month. 


Income Tax Legislation 


The First Income Tax Law in the 
United States was enacted in 1861, during 
the Civil War. It was several times amended 
and finally expired by limitation at the end 
of the year 1871. Congress adopted another 
income tax law in 1894, as a part of the 
Wilson Tariff Bill, but it was held to be 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of 
the United States the following year. In 
1909, Congress enacted a third income tax 
law, in reference to corporations, worded 
somewhat differently from the law of 1894, 
and the Supreme Court upheld this law on 
the ground that it was an excise tax instead 
of a direct tax. 


Sixteenth Amendment. In order to 
remove any doubt. as to the power of Con- 
gress to levy taxes on incomes of any nature, 
the Sixteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion was proposed, and was adopted on 
February 25, 1913. This Amendment pro- 
vides, that “Congress shall have power to 
levy and collect taxes on incomes from what- 
ever source derived, without apportionment 
among the several States, and without regard 
to any census or enumeration.” In pursu- 
ance of the authority granted by this Amend- 
ment, Congress enacted the Income Tax 
Law of October 3, 1913, which imposed a tax 
on the incomes of both individuals and cor- 
porations, and which superseded the law of 
1909, in so far as it applied to incomes ac- 
crued subsequent to March 1, 1913. 

The Revenue Act of September 8, 
1916, contained a new income tax law which 
was made retroactive to January 1, 1916, 
and this superseded the law of 1913. This 
law was, in turn, amended and supplemented 
by the law of October 3, 1917, effective as of 
January 1, 1917, which, in addition to the 
former tax on the incomes of individuals and 
corporations, imposed an excess profits tax 
on the incomes of individuals, partnerships, 
and corporations. 


The Revenue Act of 1918, which became 
a law February 24, 1919, was retroactive to 
January 1, 1918. It imposed a tax at in- 
creased rates on the incomes of individuals 
and corporations, and an excess profits tax 
on the incomes of corporations. It also 
imposed a war profits tax on the incomes of 
corporations for the year 1919. It did not 
impose an excess profits tax on the incomes 
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of individuals and partnerships, as did the 
law of 1917. The present law was approved 
by the President, November 23, 1921, and is 
known as “The Revenue Act of 1921.” It 
contains many entirely new _ provisions. 
Moreover, many of the old provisions of the 
1918 Act, which, broadly speaking, may be 
said to have been carried into the 1921 Act, 
have been so modified in the process that 
fundamental differences in principle, ap- 
proach or scope are evident. Minor differ- 
ences between the 1918 and the 1921 Acts 
are numerous. By means of an analysis of 
the 1921 Act, we shall now attempt-to point 
out the most important changes, as compared 
with the 1918 Act. 


Effective Date. The Revenue Act of 
192I was approved by the President of the 
United States November 23, 1921, and its 
provisions become effective as of that date 
unless otherwise specifically provided in the 
Act. The terms defined in Title I and the 
definitions themselves are exactly the same 
as those of Title I of the 1918 Act (which 
Title has not been repealed), except that the 
term “present war’’ and the statement as to 
the date of the termination of the war are 
not carried in the new Act. The “present 
war” terminated (a) for purposes of the two 
and five year exemption period for certain 
Liberty Bond interest, on July 2, 1921; (b) 
for purposes of the extension of time (‘‘not 
exceeding 90 days after proclamation by the 
President of the end of the war with Ger- 
many”) for filing returns for prior years by 


: former enemies and other persons abroad, 
' on November 14, 1921; and (c) for all other 


income tax purposes, on March 3, 1921. 


Gross Income of Individuals. There 
are no changes in determining what shall be 
included in gross income under the 1921 Act 
other than that necessary to avoid conzriict 
with the dividend provision of Sec. 201 (e). 
The proceeds of insurance policies paid upon 
the death of the insured are excluded from 
gross income in all cases under the 1921 Act, 
while under the 1918 Act the exclusion of 
such proceeds applied to returns of individual 
beneficiaries and to the estate of the insured 
only. The interest on postal savings certifi- 
cates of deposit accrued after December 1, 
1917, is excluded from gross income in any 
event. The listing of holdings in tax-free 
securities and the income received therefrom 
is no longer necessary as was the case under 
the 1918 Act. All compensation received 
from the United States by soldiers and sailors, 
even though in active service, since January 
I, 1921, is to be included by them in gross 
income, the limited exemption up to $3, 
500.00 carried by the 1918 Act (to March 1, 
gg not being provided for in the present 

ct. 

Basis for Determining Gain or Loss. 
Provisions of Sec. 202 of the 1921 Act are all 
new except those establishing cost as the 
basis in the case of property acquired after 
February 28, 1913, and the last inventory 


value as the basis in the case of property 
which should be included in the inventory, 
However, the rule in the case of property 
received by gift on or before December 31, 
1920 and of that acquired by bequest, devise, 
or inheritance, and that generally, for prop- 
erty acquired before March 1, 1913, is the 
same as provided by regulations under the 
1918 Act. This is also true of those provi- 
sions having to do with establishing the basis 
in the case of property received in exchange 
in transactions not considered. as completed 
and of those relating to exchanges involving 
the receipt in part of money or property 
having a “readily realizable market value,” 
if the difference between such value and “a 
fair market value” be properly weighed. 
Under the 1921 Act, on an exchange, no 
gain or loss results in any event unless the 
property received in exchange has a “readily 
realizable market value.”” (The 1918 Act 
read ‘fair market value, if any.’’) However, 
(c) of Sec. 202 in the present Act provides 
that in certain cases no gain or loss results 
from an exchange even though the property 
received in exchange has a readily realizable 
market value. These include exchanges of 
property held “for investment” or for pro- 
ductive use in trade or business for property 
of a like kind or use, and exchanges of stock 
or securities for stock or securities in con- 
nection with re-organizations and transfers 
of property to a corporation by a person, and 
in the case of two or more persons, transfers 
of property to a corporation for stock and 
securities in substantially the same proportion 
as their interest in the property before the 
transfer, all contingent on ‘‘control,” imme- 
diately after the completion of the trans- 
action. The provision establishing the basis 
in the case of property received by gift after 
December 31, 1920, is entirely new. 


Dividends. The provisions of Sec. 201 
which relate to dividends are new except the 
basic provisions that all distributions are 
deemed to be made out of earnings and 
profits, and from those most recently accu- 
mulated to the extent of such earnings or 
profits accumulated since February 28, 1913, 
and that, those accumulated since February 
28, 1913, having been distributed, earnings 
and profits accumulated or increase in value 
of property accrued prior to March 1, 1913, 
may be distributed tax free; and other than 
the provision that distributions made by 
personal service corporations out of earnings 
or profits accumulated since December 31, 
1917, and prior to January I, 1922, are not 
to be treated as dividends, and finally other 
than the provision relative to distributions 
made during and subsequent to the first 60 
days of the taxable year. 

Fiduciary Returns. The provision in 
the 1921 Act that a fiduciary acting for an 
individual having a gross income of $5,000.00 
or over, regardless of the amount of his net 
income must file a return for the individual, 
is new. 
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Chas. Lee Swem 
Describes Work as Secretary to 
Woodrow bse: gay 


Reporting every public utterance 
of a President of the United States 
during his two terms of office was the 
experience of which Charles Lee 
Swem, Chicago, who was personal 
secretary to Woodrow Wilson for 
eight years, told delegates to the 
National Commercial Teachers’ Fed- 
eration. 

“Packed away in my shorthand 
notebooks I have some five or ten 
million words of Wilson’s,” he said. 
“T have worked with him in all phases 
of his varied life, in Cabinet sessions, 
at the Peace Conference, on long 
tours. I have taken his confidential 
instructions when, bed-ridden, he 
could hardly utter them, and I would 
be lax if I did not say that never have 
I met a man more considerate, more 
likeable to those who know him, more 
thoughtful of the little amenities of 
life that give greatness to the little 
man and dignity to the great.” 

Officially Swem’s position on the 
Presidential staff was that of expert 
stenographer, but because Wilson 
preferred to speak extemporaneously, 
it was necessary that his speeches be 
taken down as he delivered them, not 
prepared beforehand. So the stenog- 
rapher became a reporter and worked 
with representatives of the press in 
transcribing the Presidential mes- 
sages. 

He told of experiences while the 
President was making cross-country 
speaking tours, when his speeches 
were pounded out for the newspapers 
on trains between towns, because 
sometimes there was not time to send 
them off before the party must start 
for another engagement. 

At the Peace Conference sessions 
of the ‘‘Big Four,’ Swem often took 
word for word accounts of the pro- 
ceedings. In Europe the President's 





party was often disrupted by the 
system of castes prevailing in most 
of the countries there, he remarked, 
since secretaries and stenographers 
were ranked below hangers-on with 
some European rank of nobility, even 
though they had no official business 
connection with the party. Italy was 
the only country where the lesser 
members of the American party were 
treated with the consideration al- 
ways shown them in this country, 
he said. 

English and French reporters work 
more slowly than Americans, and not 
so accurately, he commented. Usu- 
ally they are assigned to cover a 
speech in pairs, so that the notes 
taken by one may serve as a check 
on those of the other. In no foreign 
country did he find the efficiency in 
shorthand to be found ,among prac- 
ticing stenographers in ‘this country, 
he said. 

The Fifteenth Annual Conven- 
tion of the Society for Vocational 
Education was held in Kansas City, 
Mo., January 5-7. In addition to 
the general meetings ,there were 
sectional meetings devoted to Agri- 
culture, Commercial, Industrial, 
Home-making, Part-time, Teachers’ 
Training, Training in Industry, and 
Industrial Rehabilitation education. 

Two entire days were devoted to 
the Commercial Education Section 
Meetings. Norris A. Brisco, New 
York University School of Retailing, 
presided at these meetings. Among 
the speakers were included L. S. 
Lyons, University of Chicago; E. W. 
Barnhart, Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education; F. J. Kirker, Junior 
College, Kansas City; L. L. Erickson, 
State Supervisor of Commercial Edu- 
cation in Idaho; C. E. Birch, Law- 
rence (Kans.) High School. 

L. A. Wilson of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, Albany, N. Y.., 
was, reelected President of the Society 
for the second year. 
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P. Lee Kelley is 
Principal of the 
Commercial De- 
partment of the 
Cisco.High School, 
Cisco, Texas. He 
is a graduate of 
the Abilene Chris- 
tian College and has also attended 
the John Tarleton Agri. and Mech. 
College. In a letter written us 
January 10, he says: 

“This is to inform you that I have 
been teaching the Twentieth Century 
Bookkeeping and Accounting system 
for several years, and I think that it 
is the best system I have been able 
to find. It gives a very thorough and 
practical working knowledge if prop- 
erly worked out.” 


C. Henry Prager, who has been 
head of the Commerce Department 
in Gregg School, Chicago, IIl., re- 
signed in order that he might become 
head of the Prager Publishing Co. of 
Chicago. 





Henry Mald- 
aner, a graduate 
of the Whitewater 
State Normal 
School, Whitewat- 
er, Wis., is a new 
commercial teach- 
er in the Central 
High School, Xenia, Ohio. 


ACCOUNTIN G TERMINOLOGY 
(Continued from January number) 


Remainderman. The beneficiary under 
a will to whom the estate passes at the death 
of an intermediate party, called the life- 
tenant, who enjoys the income from said 
estate throughout life. 


Reserve Fund. Cash set aside out of the 
general funds, usually measured by a reserve 
(credit), both the fund and the reserve being 
created for some specific purpose. The 
reserve (credit) represents the profits with- 
held, while the fund shows ‘the amount of 
cash available for the specific purpose. 


Revenue Account. An account which 
relates to profits and losses, income and 
expenditures, as distinguished from capital 
accounts which relate to assets and liabilities. 


Revenue Accrued. That which has been 
earned since the last receipt of revenue but 
is not due and has not been received. 











Anna Ryan of 
Terre Haute, Ind., 
is teaching com- 
mercial subjects 
this year in the 
High School at 
Lowell, Ind. Miss 
Ryan is a graduate 
of the Indiana State Normal School 
at Terre Haute, Ind. 





Mrs. Theresa L. Fakler, formerly 
a commercial teacher in the Lancaster 
Business College, St. Paul, Minn., 
has recently accepted a position with 
the War Finance Corporation at 
Washington, D. C. 


J. M. Lantz, who has been teach- 
ing commercial subjects in the Fair- 
mount Shorthand Institute, _Fair- 
mount, W. Va., has recently accepted 
a position with the Canton Actual 
Business College, Canton, Ohio. He 
is a graduate of Columbia College, 
Hagers own, Md. 


Anna M. Sou- 
tar, who taught 
commercial _sub- 
jects in the High 
School at  Lan- 
caster, Ohio, for 
the past three 
years, is an as- 
sistant teacher in the High School at 
East Cleveland, Ohio, this is year. 


Revenue Balance Sheet. In municipal 
accounting, a Balance Sheet of current assets 
and liabilities, showing cash and amounts due 
from current revenues and the liability 
thereon due to appropriations. 

Revenue Expenditures. Expenditures 
made in connection with the running expenses 
of the legitimate business of the firm or 
corporation concerned. Expenditures that 
only have the effect of putting the earning 

wer of the undertaking upon the same 
ooting as that which had previously obtained, 
must be charged against revenue. 

Revenue Receipts. They are distin- 
guished from capital receipts by being ex- 
clusively derived from the sale or exchange 
of the commodities which the company was 
organized to buy and sell, the excess of 
receipts over expenditures constituting net” 
profit or added actual capital. Receipts 
derived as the direct result of trading, as 
distinguished from capital receipts resulting 
from the sale of capital stock, or proceeds of 
bonds, mortgages, etc. 
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ACCOUNTANCY 


Never before has the subject of Accountan- 
cy had the attention it is receiving today. 
This stimulus has been brought about by 
national conditions, the intluence of ac- 
counting organizations, and the realization 
of the necessity of more accurate records on 
the part of the business public in general. 

These forces which are making accounting 
so vital to business also are bringing greater 
importance, opportunity and remuneration 
to the man trained in the operation and 
supervision of accounts. We all realize, as 
never before, the relative importance of 
accurate records, through which the officials 
of each department are in constant touch 
with every activity of the business. Today 
the accountant is not just “the bookkeeper,” 
but an executive, an active executive. 

These new conditions which today con- 
front the commercial schools are not transi- 
tory. The business public is demanding of 
us a better qualified product. Consequently 
there never was a time when business school 
men needed that clear vision of purpose, 
the initiative and the determination to fight 
to win, that they do today. 

The introduction of Higher Accounting is 
the natural forward step in the evolution of 
commercial education. It is the final solu- 
tion to the problem of advancement of those 
students who are specially qualified. Busi- 
ness Colleges are in a position to offer this 
intensive work. It is a necessity. If cor- 
respondence schools can, and do, teach 
higher accounting to students with little or 
no preliminary accounting training, why can 
not the commercial school by personal 
contact and individual and class instruction 
offer even superior advantages to the success 
of both student and school? It can, it will, 
and it must, if only for self preservation. 
That there is a demand for the service 
cannot be questioned, otherwise how could 
correspondence schools, good, bad, and 
indifferent, tlourish by the hundred. 


W. W. WEAVER, PRIN., 
Alliance Business College, 
Alliance, Ohio. 


Mr. Weaver was on the program for 
the Business Round Table of the Nation- 
al Commercial Teachers’ Association at 
the convention held in St. Louis in 
December, but could not be present at 
the meeting. The above is an excerpt 
from a paper prepared by him and it 
was read at the meeting. We are only 
sorry that space will not permit our 
publishing his paper in full for it con- 
tains a splendid discussion of a subject 
of general interest to’ school men at 
this time. 


IN WHAT YEAR 
SHOULD WE TEACH BOOKKEEPING? 

In reply to the question asked in the 
December number of ‘“The Balance Sheet,” 
“Should _ bookkeeping be taught in the 
Sophomore, Junior, or Senior year in a:high 
school offering two semesters of bookkeep- 
ing,”’ I desire to submit a few thoughts that 
will not fully answer this question, but are 
instead, capable of, and really intended to 
invite further discussion. The answer to the 
question is rather obscure and its solution 
is influenced tremendously by the demands 
of the immediate community, the intentions 
of the pupils and the prerequisites offered 
for preparing pupils to enter the commercial 
classes of the Senior High School. 

Under the old iat tart plan, if we will 
just go back a few years we find very little 
deviation from a single set course up heongh 
the twelve grades. The doctor, lawyer, 
civil and mechanical engineer. agriculturist, 
and business man took practically the same 
course of preparation for college. The edu- 
cative process was almost if not entirely a 
memorizing of steriotyped ideas of other 
persons. Constructive thinking was by no 
means encouraged. 

Our commercial departments, of course, 
prepare our youth for colleges of commerce, 
schools of economics, business administra- 
tion, etc., but less than one-fifth of our 
pupils ever go to schools of higher education, 
therefore, more than four-fifths of our com- 
mercial pupils receive right here in our high 
schools their education for life’s business. 
They will, by no means, begin life as business 
executives, but will enter organizations as 
office clerks, assistant bookkeepers, or they 
may go into business for themselves and 
stand one chance in many of remaining in 
the class of those who are always in the 
minority. Those who succeed, do so by 
taking the long chance of being among the 
great majority of tailures. Yes, we say 
chance, but it is not chance to those who 
are endowed with talent and an opportunity 
to develop that talent with proper balance. 

Every man who associates with any busi- 
ness organization, naturally, turns to the 
business that is prosperous and offers op- 
portunity to develop ability and to receive 
reciprocal promotion. 

ost commercial organizations of today 
develop to such an extent that every depart- 
ment demands efficiency and the young man 
who receives but two semesters of bookkeep- 
ing in high school has by no means been 
repared to compete with the persons who 
oon met the requirements by taking a 
longer course that affords them a business 
education that will really function. 

Can you conceive a high school in a large 

manufacturing and business center teaching 
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two semesters of bookkeeping, during this 
time touching only elementary bookkeeping 
and partnership? In this same city a busi- 
ness college teaching elementary bookkeep- 
ing, partnership, corporation bookkeeping, 
organization and management, cost account- 
ing and banking? The high school measur- 
ing by semesters, while the business college 
demands that all work be done and exam- 
inations passed even though it takes twice 
as long? 


There are many such cases in existence 
and yet the commercial faculty, and board 
are disturbed to know why the high school 
pupils are not as popular in the business 
community as is the business college. They 
wonder why when a position is open the 
business college is consulted. If this high 
school will give a course of study equal to 
that given by the business college and teach 
it as efficiently, the business college will have 
to take second place. If commercial work 
would be given some attention in the seventh 
and eighth grades as is found under the six- 
six or the six-three-three plans, the results 
would be much better. 


In the broadest sense the pupil should 
develop rather than cram a business education, 
Let him study the principles of business, busi- 
ness vocations, business habits, business 
forms, records, ‘ruled forms, filing, wrapping 
packages, store keeping, handling cash, 
occupations, first elements of bookkeeping, 
shorthand, and typewriting in the seventh, 
eighth and ninth grades. Also let his study 
of geography and history have a commer- 
cial and economic trend and he will come 
into the senior high school, not to become 
discouraged with new and different prob- 
lems betore him nor will he be a failure 
doing less than the minimum of work and 
obtaining less than the minimum of results. 


Of course, our friend really presents a 
different problem—just such a problem as 
I have faced myself and such as I am trying 
to solve at the present time. If the pupil 
does not have previous commercial train- 
ing in the Junior High School and has only 
two semesters of bookkeeping in the Senior 
High School, he surely should take this 
basic subject at such a time as will give him 
the best knowledge of the subject in the time 
afforded for its study. I have found by 
experience that Juniors and Seniors do re- 
markably better work and attain a better 
efficiency than the lower classmen. 


My department at present is in a state 
of reorganization and as a result of this I 
have bookkeeping pupils of all of the three 
upper grades and fail to find any marked 
difference as to classes. However, we plan 
to have Bookkeeping taught in the Sopho- 
more year and add another year to the 
course making a four semester course, or by 
adding banking and bank bookkeeping, I 
hope to make 2 a semesters possible. -How- 
ever, I prefer not to make a five semester 


course, but to offer a choice of cost account. 
ing or banking for the fourth semester, 
This plan puts bookkeeping in the Sopho- 
more and Junior years and shorthand and 
typewriting in the Junior and Senior years, 
I prefer that shorthand be taken the last of 
the last semester because of the tending to 
become as we say “‘out of practice.” 

I am urging not only to have a good 
course well taught in the Senior High School, 
but also a commercial prerequisite that will 
ra proper attention in the Junior High 


hool. 
J. H. ROBINSON, 
High School, 
Monaca, Pa. 


ONE YEAR INTENSIVE COURSE 


I wish to take exception to part of an’ 
article written by Claude Burns Wivel, 
appearing in the Novenber issue of ‘The 
Balance Sheet.” The title of the article is 
“The High School Curriculum in Business 
Subjects.” 

Mr. Wivel says, ‘‘The two-year and one- 
year special courses are now beyond the 
experimental stage and have been found 
unsatisfactory.” Then he goes on to say, 
“Furthermore, graduates of a four-year: 
high school of accepted standing may be 
permitted to take post-graduate work for 
one year and do credit to themselves and 
the school, but even here, if they are to use 
bookkeeping or stenography as a means of 
livelihood according to the way classes are 
ordinarily conducted in high school, they 
can seldom attain standards, permitting 
recommendation for employment, in less 
than two years.” 

For the past four years we have offered 
a one-year intensive course in stenography 
to high school graduates and special stu- 
dents who are at least seventeen years of 
age. This course has been a satisfactory 
one. The students who have completed 
this course satisfactorily have gone right 
into business offices and made good. Busi- 
ness men who have employed these people 
always call on us for more help—which 
would indicate these people have made 
good. An outline of the course we offer 
follows: 

These courses are open to all academic 
students who have completed their Junior 
year, to all post-graduates, and to special 
students over seventeen years of age. 


Course One—Major: Bookkeeping 


First SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 


Bookkeeping 2 Bookkeeping 2 

Business Arithme- Arithmethic I 
tic I Office Training 2 

Typing 2 Penmanship or 

Business Corre- Shorthand I 
spondence I 


Penmanship or 
Shorthand I 
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Course Two—Major: Stenography 


Shorthand 2 ga 2 
Typing 2 ypin 2 
Rigates Corre- Office Training I 
spondence I Bookkeeping I 
Bookkeeping I 
Note: All undergraduates must take 


Physical Training for the entire year in 
place of one of the above subjects. 

Open only to students having twelve 
credits or more, or post-graduates, and 
special students. 

This intensive course cannot be broken 
up. It must be followed as scheduled. 

Shorthand—2 credits. Typing—2 credits. 

LAURENCE N. PEASE, 
Stockton High School, 
Stockton, Calif. 


AN INTERESTING LETTER 


I am teaching in the Milford High School 
this year and have a class of twenty-eight 
young people taking ‘‘20oth Century Book- 
keeping.’’ They are all pleased and making 
good progress, as the course is excellent and 
conditions for presenting it are the best I 
have ever had. I have an 80-minute period 
every day for the work in which they work 
under my personal supervision and instruc- 
tion. At the end of the period all material 
and equipment is placed in separate com- 
partments for each pupil and locked so that 
no pupil can get at his or her work until I 
unlock the following day. This avoids loss 
of their supplies and cheating or copying on 
the part of the indolent student. But I am 
glad to say that I have no idlers in the class 
as the slowest ones are up in the work as 
indicated in your outlines. 

As to “The Balance Sheet,” I surely 
appreciate it and wish to have it continued, 
since the questions it contains in elementary 
bookkeeping are fine for review work and 


examinations. 
G. W. RALSTON, 
High School, 
Milford, Ind. 


We print the above letter because we 
believe it will be of interest to a great 
many teachers. The method outlined 
by Mr. Ralston for handling the book- 
keeping material of his students appears 
to be quite unique and is undoubtedly 
conducive to good results. 


IT SOUNDS GOOD 


I just want to say that we appreciate 
“The Balance Sheet” very much and find 
from time to time within the covers of this 
little magazine just the information we have 
been ination for. It certainly contains, in 


_addition to information, instructions for the 


teachers who have the success of their stu- 
dents at heart. 
R. W. McGIFFIN, 
Coshocton High School, 
Coshocton, Ohio. 


TEACHERS—AND OTHERS 

(Continued from page 6) 
whom we have chosen to designate as 
“Others.” Some of the most intellectual 
teachers are some of the poorest, not be- 
cause they are intellectual, but in spite of it, 
because there is lacking the proper develop- 
ment of a third factor necessary for the 
development of a good personality, and that 
is, the proper feelings or attitudes towards 
ones surroundings. The importance of this 
lies in the fact that upon these characteristics 
depend what type of individual the teacher 
will be, from the standpoint of character. To 
have developed great intellectual ability is 
not sufficient, but that power must be di- 
rected toward a desirable end. Whether the 
capacity of an individual to do things will 
be a benefit to himself and society as a whole 
will depend on how that individual feels and 
reacts towards any situation in which he 
may find himself. The desirable teacher 
must develop those constructive character- 
istics of honesty—honesty with himself and 
his students—conscientiousness, kindness, 
and courtesy. 
Action All the characteristics thus 
far mentioned are either 
static or nonexistent, except as expressed in 
action or some form. Since all human achiev- 
ment is accomplished through bodily activity 
in some form, or since thoughts and feelings, 
to be effective, must be carried out by the 
body, that teacher who would have a strong 
effective personality must give attention to 
the manner of action. Do we, as teachers, 
stop often enough to take stock as to how 
we are doing things? How do we proceed to 
conduct that recitation? Are we system- 
atic?’ Are we working along a scientific plan, 
with due regard to cause and effect? Is our 
method efficient and economical, or is it in- 
efficient and wasteful? To do these things 
in an effective way requires a well thought 
out plan of activity, and a type of activity 
that awakens students out of any possible 
inactive state of mind, and stimulates them 
to self activity. 

Unless we bring to the class such enthu- 
siastic, systematic, effective action that it 
begets self activity on the part of the stu- 
dents, we have not accomplished the ut- 
most of our possibilities. The manner in 
which you express yourself in action will 
determine to a great extent what kind of 
personality you have. Some teachers act 
with decision, accuracy, certainty, vigor, and 
enthusiasm; others are slow, halting, and 
uncertain of the next step. 

Therefore, in conclusion, I would say 
that I would like to have teachers who ana- 
lyze their problems to the end of finding out 
what should be done, and the best plan for 
doing that thing;, who recognize the dignity 


- and importance of the profession, because 


that is n to put them in the right 
relationship toward their work; who appre- 
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ciate the significance of a liberal amount of 
training, both professional and technical, for 
without this the teacher will not know how 
to handle the student and the subject taught, 
or will not have anything worth while to give 
them; teachers who develop aims which 
give their students something definite to 
work for, and who measure accomplishment; 
who recognize that teaching is preeminently 
a matter of human relationships, and that in 
these relationships they will be successful, 
just to the extent that they develop those 
characteristics of body and mind, which 
make their activity effective and pleasing to 
others. 








EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 
(Continued from page 8) 


Standardization of Courses for 
Accredited Schools 


We now have, as we all know, 
standard courses of instruction—on 
paper. But this is about as far as 
we have gotten with the standardi- 
zation idea—and it is about as far 
as we ever will get without the hearty 
cooperation of all Accredited Schools. 
The advantages of standard courses 
seem to be well understood and fully 
appreciated. The charges that busi- 
ness schools are entirely lacking in 
standards and that there is no uni- 
formity in their work, are, the most 
serious and most justifiable that have 
ever been made against us. 


Your committee, in cooperation 
with the specialist in commercial 
education of the United States Bureau 
of Education, has, after months of 
work and many meetings, prepared 
courses which have been approved, 
recommended, and promulgated by 
the Bureau. It is believed that these 
courses are practical and possible of 
successful operation in our schools. 
We are responsible for these courses. 
It was through our efforts, and in our 
behalf, that the Bureau of Education 
became interested in the standardi- 
zation of commercial courses. It 
would seem, therefore, that our 
schools should be the first to profit by 
putting these courses into successful 
operation. 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTION 
(Continued from page 12) 
liable information which makes pos- 
sible an approach to the study 
necessary for the complete prepara- 
tion of a career. 

This first-hand information sup- 
plied by teachers and _ counselors 
will arouse in the individual a desire 
to realize the best that is in him. 

While it is not claimed that these 
conclusions are infallible, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that, further con- 
ferences and reports will confirm the 
inferences already drawn. 

After looking over the achievements 
of the work we have done in edu- 
cational and vocational direction, we 
do not hesitate to go into the future 
with unbounded faith. We realize 


the responsibility that rests upon the 
individual who attempts to do this 
work efficiently and well, at the same 
time, we realize the opportunity. 








SERIOUS THOUGHTS 


The teacher told the class to write a 
theme on ‘‘What I would do if I had a million 
dollars.” At the end of the Period, William 
Cavalcante had not written a word. 

“William, where is your theme?” asked 
the teacher. 

“There,” he answered, “That’s what I 
would do if I had a million dollars—Nothing”’. 
—The Microscope. 


Miss Kelly—‘‘Have you ever been through 
Algebra?” 

New Student—“Yes; but it was in the 
night, and I didn’t see much of the place.” 
—The Microscope. 


First 
where.” 

Second Boy—‘‘Has he been to heaven?” 

First Boy—‘‘Well, no; but he’s been to 
every place of more ‘than 5,000 population.” 
—The Microscope. 


Boy—‘‘My father’s been every- 


A student coming to a hard question on 
his examination paper, wrote for his answer: 
“God only knows—I don’t.’ 

The paper came back with the following 
correction in the professor’s handwriting: 
“God gets the credit—you don’t.””—Garbutt 
College Grist. 
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in the advertisement. 





_ Notices from schools needing teachers, teachers available 
for positions, schools for sale, or 
a school, will be inserted on this page free of charge. 

Answers to classified advertisements appearing on this 
page should be addressed in care of ‘“‘The Balance Sheet,” 
309 W. Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio, unless otherwise indicated 


persons desiring to purchase 








SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Well established and equi business college 
eo Ohio city. Lowrent. Priceright. Address, 





h grade, successful business school in Iowa. 
ae oe. ng eS Oe 6 ee 
business, wri 





Long established and ow business onetp in 

New England city of 30,000. School has fine 

equipment and high standing and is a fine op- 
ty for some man who wants a 
Possession July 1. Address, H 





Money-making business aniness eotiege tm, in ee, 
best of reputation, unlimited terri 
competition, new equipment, including "25 or 
typewriters, good location, ———a 
rent. $4,500 eye! by wae as me a 
health reason for ing. te for particulars. 
Address, Money-Maker. 





Business college in a city of Middle West. 
a 2p See way saees Se eee er. Ad- 








Well established school in city of 17,000, trad- 
ing 50,000. No competition. ‘It has 
been well developed, but can be worked up to a 

ager proposition. Without any adver- 
tising or onan it nets present owner average 
a week. Purchase price buys 
entire A endl all students now in attend- 
ance, most of whom are enrolled for entire 
ear; the name of the school and its good 

will. dress, P, O. Box 344, Geneva, N. Y. 


WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


Want to buy a business gulinto te in — Wash- 
ington or Would consider a school with 
an attendance of from 40 to 125 pupils Perfer 

a Coast _— Address, W. ‘B. Barger, Kettle 
Falls, W. Wash. 


o. 


ee 

Successful business college man will buy or 
Tent small, well located school. a consiéer 
interest with right man. Address, East. 








Man and ware ¢ to hase or rent a well 
located school y in the East. Give 
particulars in first letter.” Address, R. G. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


I am thirty years old and have had seven years 
cnpemenen £2 2 eatis ohee ot eae 
teacher. Will graduate from the Bowling Green 
Business University in August, 1922, with the 

of Commercial Science degree. Will be 
available for a poatee i ust 1, 
furnished. 


Sean 
Address, No. . 





or of 
classes. Broadminded with pleasin: passenatey- 
Capable of earning the highest Midd 
age and thoroughly up-to-date in ‘methods. 
Strong recommendations. Private School, Busi- 


ness, or Normal pref. Address, J. J. 





Wanted a position as com 


ti 
have a University egree, have nee the 
te Business Institute at Minneapolis, 
Minn., and jhave had three years experience as 
head of a Commercial Department. 
lo. 45. 





' An experienced teacher desires position as 
teacher of Gregg ae Spelling, Elemen- 
yaa Ready for work August 1, —_ 





Wanted a gotten in a summer school to teach 
Graham Shorthand and Typewriting by a teacher 
with twelve years’ eee SS ee 
and seven years’ ercial experience. Ad- 
dress, M. H. Mason. L Louisville Girls’ High School, 
Louisville, Ky. 





teacher“of twelve years’ Canetiones Guele 6 
ootinentnte business college as G: gee 


_——- Will be available June 1, 1922. Address, 





Well qualified young man desires position as 
a vw ara experience and epee branches. Has 
pee our years 


York aols. Would 








any time after June 1, 1922. Can teach all com- 
mercial subjects, but specialise in Gregg Short- 
ting. 


and 
West. Address, E. D. 




















COMMERCIAL TEXTBOOKS 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING. A flexible 
system based on sound principles and modern practice. Arranged in 
four divisions, each division being complete in itself. A text which 
allows the teacher to use his own initiative with regard to methods 
in teaching. Adaptable to any length course desired. Practice sets 
with or without vouchers. 


20TH CENTURY BANK ACCOUNTING. A knowledge of bank ac- 
counting on the part of each individual in the community is of mutual 
advantage to the bank and the community. The purpose of this text 
and practice set is to provide a knowledge of bank accounting. The 
practice set which accompanies the text, contains a reproduction of 
the transactions which are performed by the bank, and correlates the 
discussion of the principles in the text and their practical application. 


McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING by Jj. QO. 
McKinsey. Two series. Series A in two volumes. Series B in three 
volumes. All transactions are contained in the texts. Blank books 
are — in which to record the transactions. The use of vouchers 
is optional. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTING AND AUDITING by J. F. Sherwood. Two 
volumes. Cloth bound. 258 pages each. Also home study edition 
—30 lessons. Planned for use as basic texts on acco with 
students who have completed a bookkeeping course and are familiar 
with the fundamental principles of bookkeeping. 


HOLMES PERSONALITY AND SALESMANSHIP by Arthur H. 
Holmes. Cloth bound. 254 pages. Divided into six parts relating 
to The Trend of Business, into Business, The Self-Develop- 
ment of Personality, Buying, Selling and Advertising. 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC by Curry and Rubert. Copyright 1922. 
Practical and interesting with nonessentials eliminated. Interesting 
approach to the various topics. Drill on the fundamentals is empha- 
sized. Numerous problems for oral drill throughout the text. 


PETERS’ COMMERCIAL LAW. A new revised edition just aang 
A feature of the’ new text is the questions for class discussion and 
case problems which appear at the end of each chapter. 


ROSS’S BUSINESS ENGLISH. A text desi for a short course in 


Business English and Saar Writing. A thorough treatise on essen- 
tials, omitting technicalities 


20TH CENTURY TOUCH TYPEWRITING by I. E. Grisso. Cloth 
bound. 153 pages. The student’s progress is on a scientific basis 
aided by finger gymnastic drills. Legal forms, tabulation and “rough 
draft” are special subjects treated in this text. 


PETERS’ BUSINESS SPELLER. Five thousand words classified ac- 
co “to nature of business. Pronunciation, syllabication and defini- 
tion shown. 

LESLIE’S METHOD OF PENMANSHIP by S.: E. Leslie. 96 pages. 
The author has very cleverly interwoven throughout the book a 
history of the development and progress of hand writing. 


SOUTH-WESTERN BUBLISHING CO. 


309 WEST THIRD STREET 
CINCINNATI - OHIO 


























